CLOUDS AND CLOUD-PROGNOSTICS.

as cumulo-nimbus, and a fine-weather as well as a
dangerous cirrus, while fleecy clouds have not the same
import in London as on the equator. In practice the
good and bad forms can rarely be mistaken, but some-
times very difficult cases arise. Clouds, in fact, tell us
by their appearance, what might be written in words, that
more or less damp air is rising or falling under certain
conditions of upper and lower wind-currents. The signifi-
cance must be judged by the surroundings and ante-
cedents, just as the sense of many words can only be
judged by the context.

Then the cloud-observer who has added the modern
knowledge of the motion of cirrus to the older lore, which
is only concerned with the kind of cirrus, would some-
times be able to indicate weather better than his neighbours.
And even if both would agree as to the approach of rain,
the former would sometimes be able to give much greater
precision to his prognostications than the latter.

Another most important advance has been made by
Mr. Ley. He finds that, like every other phenomenon
of a cyclone, the relation of the upper to surface winds
is relative to the direction in which the depression is
moving, and that, to a certain extent, the direction of the
highest clouds coincides with that of the path of the
cyclone. For instance, if the cirri in front of a cyclone
come from the south, the depression will probably also
advance from that direction at some distance to the west
of the observer; while if they Come from the west or
north-west, the depression will then most likely move
from the westwards also at. some distance to the north.
Unfortunately, the details of these relations are too, com-
plicated and too local for an elementary work.